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Screen, ' 'Spring 

Tibetan and other Lamaist Paintings. 

BUDDHISM first reached Tibet about the 
middle of the seventh century. Sron Tsan 
Gampo, the then reigning sovereign of the For- 
bidden Land, being converted to the Indian re- 
ligion by his two Buddhist wives, one a Chinese 
princess and the other a daughter of the king of 
Nepal, who later, under the titles of the White 
and the Green Taras, were considered as incarna- 
tions of the spiritual consort or creative energy of 
Avalokitesvara. 

The Buddhism which was thus introduced into 
Tibet was of the Mahayana or so-called Northern 
school, which had already become overlaid with 
the metaphysical concepts of Yoga and Sivaic 
mysticism. To the vast array of Mahayana deities 
arising out of the personification of each varying 
mood of the Buddhas and Bodhisatvas as an in- 
dividual god, Guru Padma-sambhava, in the 
middle of the eighth century, added innumerable 
devils and magicians of the native Bon pan*?heon, 
whom he claimed to have vanquished and bound 
over as defenders of the church on the promise of 
perpetual food and worship. 

St. Padma founded an order of priestly exor- 
cists to minister to these various gods and demons 
and to stand between them and the people, thus 
originating the sacred order of Lamas and es- 
tablishing a debased system of demonology and 
magic which, under the title of Lamaism, still re- 
mains the state religion of Tibet and Mongolia. 

In the second half of the thirteenth century 
Khubilai Khan, thinking thus best to weld together 
the outlying districts of his empire, adopted Lamaism 
as the state religion of China and appointed the 
abbot of Saskya monastery head of the church 
and tributary ruler of Tibet, a position held by him 
until early in the seventeenth century, when the 
fifth descendant of Tson-ka-pa, founder of the 
Ge-lug-pa or Yellow-Cap sect, seized the priest- 
kingship under the title of Dalai Lama. 



Ogata Korin (d. 1716) 

This sect it is which, under the fiction of the con- 
stantly recurrent incarnation of Avalokitesvara as 
Dalai Lama, holds the ignorant and superstitious 
inhabitants of Tibet in thrall to-day. 

All the paintings now on exhibition in the 
Japanese Corridor are executed in water color 
pigments mixed with glue upon a sort of cotton 
canvas, the somewhat oily appearance of some of 
them being doubtless due to the custom of burn- 
ing " butter incense " in Lamaist temples. 

Number I represents a saint of the Yellow Cap 
sect, conjuring from his skull bowl the Eight Fierce 
Demons and their attendants. Although somewhat 
crude in execution, this painting is very interesting 
as showing but little trace of academic formalism. 
The treatment is forcible and spontaneous, while 
the color harmony is of masterly richness. 

Numbers 2 to 6, which are almost entirely 
Indian in feeling, are extraordinarily rich ex- 
amples of color harmony and vigorous drawing. 
Number 4 represents one of the manifestations of 
Tara seated upon a lotus throne, supported by a 
rock rising from the waters of a lake. On the 
shores of the lake grow jewelled trees, amidst which 
and in the heavens above appear various deities 
and angels riding on beasts earthly and celestial. 
In one hand Tara bears an arrow and in the other 
a bowl filled with flaming jewels. Number 2 
represents Yama, king of hell, with his spouse 
Yami, who offers her Lord a human skull filled 
with brains. Yama stands upon a green boar, 
who in turn bestrides a human victim resting on a 
throne, while about him the Eight Fierce Demons, 
clad in human skins and trampling on prostrate 
victims, attend their dread master. Everywhere 
are flames, skulls and severed heads, as a setting 
for which we have the sacred valley and river, with 
the Himalaya in the background. 

Number 3 represents the " Great She-Devil/* 
Devi, seated upon a mule and attended by other 
She-Devils clad like their mistress in human skins 
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and surrounded by flames. In her right hand 
Devi bears the vajra scepter and in her left a skull 
filled with human brains, while the water of the 
lake, over which she is borne, fed by streams from 
the mountains, turns to blood at the approach of 
the fearful Goddess. Upon a lotus throne in the 
heavens above appears a celestial Buddha, or 
Bodhisatva, probably the "mild" form of the 
" angry " fiend below. 

Number 5 represents "The Enemy-defeating 




Lamaist Saint Conjuring Demons 



(Number 1, see page 5) 



God" surrounded by flames and attended by 
celestial warriors and various animals. At the top 
of the painting is an " Angry Demon," probably 
another form of the central figure, while below, 
between two trees, are stacked various implements 
of war. 

Number 6 represents a wizard fiend seated, 
amidst flames, upon a white elephant, who crushes 
beneath his weight the victims on the throne below. 
In the four corners are other wizard fiends, while 
at each side are monks, probably disciples of the 
central wizard whose "mild" form is probably 
that shown at the top of the painting as a deified 
Lama. 

Numbers 7 and 8 were most likely painted 
in Pekin about the middle of the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1664). They show great delicacy of 
feeling and execution combined in Number 7 with 
a strong grasp of portraiture. Number 8 repre- 
sents Sakya Muni seated on the Lion throne at- 



tended by his two favorite disciples, Sariputra and 
Mandgalyayana, and surrounded by Naga (dragon 
demi-gods), dragons, angels, and demons. Above 
are three celestial Buddhas, the central one of 
whom, Maitreya, has his lotus throne supported by 
the winged dwarf Shang-shang, while below is the 
figure of Tambhala, god of wealth, seated be- 
tween the Green and White Taras, (the Czar of 
Russia is regarded by the Tibetans as an in- 
carnation of the White Tara). Number 7 repre- 
sents two saints with halos holding 
in their hands volumes of the holy 
scripture. The inscription beneath 
the central figure is illegible, but 
that under the right-hand saint reads 
La-Bstan. On the left-hand side of 
the picture sits the fat priest Hotei 
surrounded by children. Above are 
two celestial Buddhas, while below 
are the White Guardian King of the 
East and the Green Guardian King 
of the South. 

Number 9, bearing in Chinese 
characters the date 1479, seems to 
be a Mongolian Mandara (a painting 
of Buddhist deities) representing vari- 
ous Sivaic deities surrounded by flames, 
trampling their enemies beneath their 
feet. The twelve sacred emblems 
which surround the chief figure as well 
as the deities themselves are supported 
by flower thrones springing from a 
conventionalized treatment of the lotus 
plant suggestive of Persian influence. 

Number 10, which shows great 
beauty and delicacy of feeling, appears 
to be an esoteric Mandara. In the 
centre of an eight-petaled lotus, signi- 
fying the human soul, rests the law 
represented by a volume of the holy 
scripture surrounded by the Eight 
Great Buddhas and Bodhisatvas sym- 
bolic of the powers and attributes of the soul. 
Outside of this, enclosed within a square, are vari- 
ous deities whose attributes and cardinal positions 
are shown by the color of the section in which 
they are placed. Within a second square ap- 
pear figures wandering about in a delightful 
garden enclosed by a circular rainbow, while at 
the top and bottom appear deified saints and 
fierce fiends. 

Numbers II, 12, 13 represent three manifesta- 
tions of Tara. They are executed upon cotton 
cloth previously " filled " with a white composition, 
are delicate in conception and execution and rich 
in color. They seem to show considerable Indian 
and Mongolian influence. 

Numbers 14 to 31 represent various deities and 
saints. They are executed upon cotton cloth pre- 
viously "filled" with a white composition and 
show a strong Chinese influence. 

F. G. C. 



